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| 
he LAST FRONTIER 


Alaska is an important subdivision of the United States, 
like Kentucky, Oregon, or Hawaii. It is American in 
language, customs, religion, and politics. Service in 
Alaska won't be much different from service in the States, 
for though you will receive foreign service pay, you won’t 
be in a foreign country. You will be among the most hos- 
pitable people you have ever met. 

Americans who live in the 48 States have become in- 
creasingly interested in Alaska in recent years. More 
and more of them have been going there by ship, plane, 
and car to see the last American frontier. Others have 
been going to Alaska as new, permanent settlers— 
farmers, miners, engineers, teachers, and secretaries. 
In a/shrinking world Alaska doesn’t seem as far away as 
it once did. 

Since World War II most people have begun to think 
about this vast frontier from a military standpoint, real- 
izing that the strength of our military installations in 
Alaska affects the security of the United States. 

This is where you fit into the picture. You are going 
to Alaska for duty. This does not mean that you will 
not have time to enjoy yourself. You will. But it does 
mean that you are going there to learn the country, the 
weather, how to take care of yourself and your equip- 
ment, and how to fight there if fighting becomes necessary. 
The defense of Alaska is a vital job. We don’t want 
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Alaska’s Dutch Harbor to become another ‘Pearl 
Harbor”! 

If you like outdoor activities, you’ll find all you want 
in Alaska—hunting, fishing, exploring, and travel— 
amidst dense forests, rushing streams, and towering, 
snow-capped mountains. You will see new sights such 
as totem poles, glaciers, icebergs, northern lights, hot 
springs, big game, and the midnight sun. You will be 
getting something that most Americans would give their 
eyeteeth for—a first-hand close-up of America’s Alaska. 

Before World War II, Americans didn’t know too much 
about Alaska. Most people believed that it was covered 
with ice and peopled by Eskimos. Actually, you may 
be surprised when you discover that much of Alaska has 


. yowll be kidded and called a tenderfoot 


a temperate climate, similar to that of the Middle West. 
You will see Eskimos and Indians, but there are three 
times aS many other people in Alaska. 

The days of the horse are no more. Today Alaska 
moves on wings. Her people communicate by radio. 
They get things done with the latest machinery and 
American know-how. Astonishing progress has been 
made in Alaska during the last 50 years in spite of 
numerous obstacles. 

As soon as you arrive in Alaska, you will be kidded 
about being a Cheechako (tenderfoot). Things will 
seem strange and new to you at first, and it will take 
a little while to get acquainted with your new surround- 
ings. But you will learn. This Pocket Guide will help 
you. ; 


THE GREAT LAND 


The natives of the Aleutian Islands are credited with 
giving Alaska its name. In their language, it was 
“al-ay-ek-sa” or “al-axs-xag,” either of which means “The 
Great Land.’ The white man turned the name into its 
present form—Alaska. 


Alaska Is Big 


Take a look at a map of the forty-eight States with the 
map of Alaska superimposed upon it (p. 4). This wilk 
give you a quick comparison of Alaska’s size with that 
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of the United States. You'll notice that the main body 
of Alaska covers our midwestern States from Canada to 
Arkansas in a north-south direction. In an east-west 
direction it extends from Indiana to Colorado. 'The ‘“‘Pan- 
handle,” or southeastern Alaska (the thin strip along 
western Canada), stretches out to the Atlantic coast of 
Georgia, while the circular Aleutian chain of islands 


strings out in the opposite direction beyond the Pacific 
coast. 


It is easier to remember that Alaska is as large as Texas, 
California, and Montana put together than that it contains 
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a total of 586,000 square miles. Its general coastline is 
longer than the coast of continental United States. 

Such a vast spread is the principal reason why the 
Great Land has every kind of climate except. tropical. 
Alaskans are quite proud of this fact. When each region 
is discussed, we shall tell you more about the climate. 
Chances are you'll be pleasantly surprised. 

— You’ll find that distances in Alaska are greater than 
you had probably expected. For instance, Juneau is 
farther from Dutch Harbor than New York City is from 
San Francisco. It is almost as far from Juneau north- 
east to Point Barrow on the Arctic coast as from Seattle 
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. you won't make such trips very often 
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to the Mexican border. Of course, you won’t be making 
such trips very often, but these rough comparisons will 
give you some idea of distances in Alaska. : 


ALASKA’S EXCITING PAST 


Some historical and geographical experts believe that 
Asia and North America were connected by a land bridge 
long before the period of recorded history. Wandering 
native tribes from the continent of Asia came across this 
bridge to North America. While some of those dark- 
skinned people settled in Alaska, others went south to 
what is now Canada and the United States. This theory 
also expains the apparent similarities between the Alaskan 
natives and other North American Indian tribes. 


Yermak’s Work 


AS early as 1579, a Russian Cossack named Yermak, in 
search of furs, had conquered Siberia for the Czars. By 
1650, a permanent Russian settlement had been established 
at Anadyrsk, on the Bering Sea, within about 400 miles of 
Alaska’s nearest point. Russia was interested in further 
exploration to the East, but couid not continue it because 
she became involved in a series of wars with China. 


Bering 


Almost a century passed before the Russians ventured 
in the direction of Alaska again. In 1724, Peter the Great, 
a powerful and ambitious Czar, ordered Capt. Vitus 
Bering, a Dane who had been in the Czar’s service since 
childhood, to explore the land east of Siberia and see 
whether Asia and America were joined. Bering outfitted 
an expedition at Okhotsk, a village on the Siberian main- 
land across the Sea of Okhotsk from Kamchatka, a large 
peninsula of southeastern Siberia. In 1728 he sailed into 
the sea now named for him and sighted the St. Lawrence 
Islands and the Diomedes. But winter was approaching 
rapidly, and he returned to Russia without seeing the 
mainland of Alaska, 

Bering organized another expedition in 1740, and with 
two/ships again set sail for Alaska. Chirikof, in com- 
mand of one of the ships, sailed along the southeastern 
coast and lost a landing party to hostile natives near 
Sitka. In the meantime, Bering skirted the south-central 
coast and made a landing near Mount St. Elias. On the 
way back his ship stranded on Bering Island where he 
and half of his men died from hardship and scurvy. The 
remnants of the expedition, after enduring more hard- 
ships, finally returned to Kamchatka and made their way 
back to Russia. . 


Russian Exploitation 


Stimulated by the explorers’ tales of fabulous wealth 
in the newly discovered land, Russian fur traders and 
trappers began to enter the area. These exploiters grad- 
ually depleted the country of furs and almost extermi- 
nated the sea otter. They enslaved the Aleuts and made 
war on the Indians. Everything went out of Alaska, and 
nothing came in. 

By 1800 a few Russian settlements had been established 
at Kodiak and on the Pribilof Islands. In the following 
years others sprang up along the mainland coasts of 
Alaska and Canada. At one time the Russians actually 
had a settlement at what is now Ross, California! 

Russian activity in and around Alaska aroused the 
interest of other nations eager to cash in on the rich fur 
trade. Between 1774 and 1780, explorers from Spain 
and England made surveys along the Alaskan coast. It 
was Bering’s explorations, however, that gave Russia her 
claim to northwestern North America. 


Russian Rule 


Wholesale killing of Alaska’s natives was somewhat 
reduced when the “Russian-American Company” was 
organized in 1799. The company’s charter, granted by the 
Czar, required it to promote discovery and commerce 
and to spread the Russian Orthodox faith, a branch of 
the Christian religion. One of the early directors of this 
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company was Alexander Baranof, whose word was law 
and who ruled accordingly. Under his direction, Sitka, 
the Russian capital of Alaska, became a highly cosmopoli- 
tan town and an extremely active business and trading 
center. It was Baranof and Russian missionary priests 
who founded the churches with their bulb-like steeples, 
which you will see principally in the Aleutians, at Kodiak, 
and at Sitka. 

You will also be reminded of the early history of Alaska 
when you see the old Russian fortifications, a few com- 
mercial buildings, and museum collections of weapons 
and tools. The names of some of the towns certainly 
suggest the presence not only of the Russians but also 
of the English and the Spaniards. Such names as An- 
dreafsky, Baranof, Chichagof, and Kasilof, to name a 
few, recall the days of Russian rule. Prince William, 
Edgécumbe, and Elizabeth are as English as tea and 
crumpets, while El Capitan, Flores, and San Antonio are 
just as thoroughly Spanish. Umnak, Unalakleet, and 
Anvik are unmistakably native. Americans have added 
theirs, too—Bunker Hill, Goodnews, and Lucky Strike! 


“Seward’s Folly” 


As early as 1855 the Russian Czar tried to sell Alaska to 
the United States. He feared Great Britain might take 
it anyway, because Russia was losing the Crimean War 
to Britain. Russia had other troubles, too. Her atten- 


-... Signs of Russian rule can still be seen 
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ition was being turned more and more toward Europe 

| because of Prussia’s growing military strength. For these 
reasons Russia believed that Alaska was a definite 
liability. 

Soon after the American Civil War ended, the Czar sent 
Baron de Stoeckl, an able diplomat, to Washington. The 
Czar’s instructions were simple: Get rid of Alaska—sell 
it if possible, give it away if necessary. 

After a considerable period and many conferences, the 
United States Secretary of State, William H. Seward, and 
the Baron finally signed a treaty on 30 March 1867, on 
behalf of their respective countries, for the United States 
to purchase Alaska for $7,200,000. 

Seward was Severely criticized for agreeing to purchase 
Alaska. Many persons called the region “‘Seward’s Folly” 
or “Seward’s Icebox,” because it was generally believed 
that the land was absolutely worthless. But, after much 
controversy, the United States Senate finally approved 
the treaty, and on 18 October 1867, the Great Land became 
American property. The Russian flag was lowered and 
Old Glory was hoisted. 

Still smarting at spending the sum of 2 cents an acre 
for what was thought to be an ice heap, Congress paid 
practically no attention to the new district (which became 
a “Territory” in 1912) for about 17 years. During this 
period there was no civil government in Alaska, but it was 
governed at various times from Washington by the Army, 
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the Navy, and the Treasury Department. Little explora- 
tion was done and little use was made of its natural 
resources. i 

But were Seward alive today, few critical voices would 
be heard. From almost any standpoint the decision to 
buy Alaska has proved to be wise. Exports of fish, gold, 
and furs alone have repaid its purchase price many times 
over; and the land is rich in untapped resources. The 
production of gold, incidentally, has amounted to about. 
$660,000,000. 


Gold! 


Who hasn’t heard of gold strikes in Alaska? Klondike, 
Nome, Fairbanks, and others! The first strike was made 
in the Klondike in 1898. (Actually, the Klondike region is 
in Canada, but its most accessible route, before the air- 
plane, was through southeastern Alaska via Skagway and 
the treacherous Chilkoot Pass.) Before the Klondike 
strike subsided, a fresh gold rush began at Nome. Within 
a few months 18,000 people jammed the short, desolate 
Nome beach in a feverish scramble. Again in 1902, the 
magic word of “gold” came from the interior, and the 
“sourdoughs” (oldtimers) rushed\to Fairbanks. 

During this period hard-boiled adventurers, miners, con- 
fidence men, gamblers, and opportunists came to Alaska by 
the thousands. Lights blazed in hotel lobbies until dawn. 
Bars and gambling houses never closed their doors, and. 
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beneath their chandeliers pistols barked and knives : 
flashed. Our early West was tame compared to this period 
in Alaska’s history! Y 
Fantastic prices accompanied the early gold strikes. 
Cheap whisky was dispensed across bars at $10 a shot. 
A few eggs were available at a dollar each. Turkey din- 
ners cost $175 apiece. Traders, who set up shop right 
after the first Stampeders arrived, reaped high profits 
selling grub, clothing, and equipment. No wonder pennies 


- @ few “sourdoughs” are still left 
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went out of fashion during this period—everything was 
on the “gold standard’! (AS a matter of fact, in the in- 
terior of Alaska, until recently, a quarter was the smallest 
coin in general circulation. ) 

Much has been written about the fabulous gold strikes. 
Adventure stories and poetry—favorites of many Ameri- 
cans—tell about the men who made fortunes, those who 
went broke, and those who died in the stampedes. Rex 
Beach, Robert Service, and Jack London are some of the 
better-known writers who “panned” the literary gold. To 
this day Hollywood is mining that rich lode. 

Although there haven’t been any big gold strikes in 
recent years, interest in mining still runs high. Today 
a few “sourdough” prospectors roam the hilis, but modern 
mining is scientific. Engineering know-how has replaced 
hit-or-miss methods; necessary capital for mining opera- 
tions now comes from cautious investors rather than 
from get-rich-quick ‘wildcatters.”’ 


ALASKA TODAY 


Alaska is a country both old and new. It is still a 
rugged frontier with an almost unbroken stretch of woods, 
towering, snow-capped mountains, rushing streams, rocky 
seacoasts, and vast, treeless wastelands. Modern ma- 
chines and equipment have been introduced into this 
frontier. Yet you will see Indians and Eskimos carving 
crude trinkets from animal bones and tusks. Sometimes 
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you will see a skin-covered kayak, the design of which has 
remained unchanged for at least a thousand years, being 
paddled by an Eskimo near a moored seaplane. Modern 
radio towers have been erected near ancient totem poles. 

It isn’t easy to get around in Alaska. The Alaska 
Railroad runs 471 miles from the ports of Whittier and 
Seward, through Anchorage to Fairbanks, but a good deal 
of the country can be reached only by dog sleds or air- 
Today there are many places in Alaska where 
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a white man has yet to set foot, although he may have 
flown over them in a plane. 

Aviation is ideally suited to Alaska, but unfortunately, 
Alaska isn’t suited to aviation. Flying in Alaska is a 
tough business. Weather conditions are generally poor, 
high mountains are hidden by clouds, and you can’t depend 
on magnetic compasses in regions near the North Pole. 
In spite of these obstacles, the per-capita use of airplanes 
in Alaska is higher than in any other place in the world. 
More than 40 commercial airlines criss-cross the Terri- 
tory, and overseas lines fly its airways to the Orient. 
Alaskans not only travel by plane, but they also transport, 
by air, almost every conceivable kind of freight—mining 


.... some places can be reached only by dogsled 
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machinery, food, farm animals, dog teams, and, of course, 
mail and parcel post. 

Here in Alaska the ‘“‘bush pilot” has come into his own. 
He'll fly anything, anywhere, at any time. Alaskans 
hire him to take them over the next hill or to an isolated 
Arctic town as naturally as you would hail a taxi in 
New York. There are also many Alaskans who pilot their 
own planes. 


Alaska’s highways cover only a small portion of the 
country. But under the pressure of military necessity 
the limited network is being expanded. In 1942, the 
United States Army built the Alaska Highway (sometimes 
called the Alean Highway). This important transporta- 
tion artery, which is connected with Canada’s highway 
system, links the United States with Alaska. Hach year 
an increasing number of tourists from the United States 
have been driving their cars over this route. 


The People 


According to the Census Bureau, the 1955 population of 
Alaska is estimated at 159,000 as compared with 108,000 
in 1950 (exclusive of the Armed Forces). The 1940 popu- 
lation was 72,000, and the increase between 1940 and. 
1950—50 percent—was next to the highest percentage 
increase for any State or Territory of the United States. 


About three-fourths of the people living in Alaska are. 


white. The other fourth of the population consists of | 
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Indians, Aleuts, and Eskimos, of whom Eskimos are the 
most numerous. All are citizens of the United States, 
provided, of course, they meet the citizenship require- 
ments established by Federal law. As citizens, they have 
the obligations of citizenship, including service in the 
Armed Forces and payment of Federal income taxes. 


. all are citizens of the United States 


Only a fraction of the white people in Alaska were 
born there. They have come from every State in the 
Union, but they are more likely to have come from the 
State of Washington than anywhere else. Many of them 
are of Scandinavian ancestry. 
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Alaska has always attracted various kinds of people— 
pold empire builders, dreamers, gamblers, businessmen, 
missionaries, adventurers, and black sheep. The fortune: 
hunters have come and gone. But the real pioneers have 
stayed to develop Alaska. These frontiersmen belong to 
a stubborn and strong-minded breed of Americans who 
believe in themselves and Alaska’s destiny. Modern 
Alaskans and the pioneers who settled our early West 
have much in common. 

You will find that the white Alaskan has a better- 
than-average education and is self-confident and aggres- 
sive. He has a fierce pride in Alaska and what has been 
accomplished there. He is not only patriotic, but he takes 
a great interest in civic enterprises. 

Frontier living has produced definite characteristics 
and attitudes in Alaska’s people. Most of them work 
hard for a living, and what a person is or what he can 
do is more highly valued than who his parents were. 
Thus, you will find very little snobbery in Alaska. Every 
person strongly believes he has the right to think, act, 
and do as he pleases as long as he does not interfere 
with the rights of others. This approach to life is some- 
times shown in a seeming recklessness. Alaskans believe 
that obstacles are not insurmountable problems but 
rather, challenges to their ingenuity. 


The white Alaskan is not only well-read; he is also 
well-travelled. Your experiences may seem insignificant 
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when you hear his. He may have rigged oil wells in 
Venezuela, mined gold in South Africa, or built a dam 
on the Columbia River. Or, on the other hand, he may 
be a world-famous scientist doing research on prehistoric 
life of a million years ago. The fellow standing next to 
you in an Anchorage hotel lobby may be a “bush pilot” 
or a guy who has “‘mushed” over many an unmarked trail 


in the great northland. So don’t feel that your travel 


experiences make you a superior person. 

Some mention should be made of the tall tales which 
the natives tell newcomers. One story that makes the 
rounds is about how plentiful girls are in Nome. “One 
behind every tree,’ they say. The catch to this is the 
difficulty in finding even one tree in Nome! Another tale 
concerns the size of the mosquitoes—so large they can 
kill bears. (When you are stabbed by a northern mosquito, 
you may actually believe this one.) You'll hear stories 
about “ice worms” that chirp so loudly people can’t sleep. 
There are ice worms, although they do not “chirp,” and 
they can be seen at the Alaska Historical Museum in 
Juneau. You’re supposed to be an innocent tenderfoot, so 
let the Alaskans have their fun. 

An Alaskan’s language may often be blunt, and he can 
swear like a Missouri mule skinner when a suitable 
occasion arises. There is the story of the rather pious 
Alaskan who tried to swear off swearing by naming his 
sled dogs with familiar four-letter words. This subter- 
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. mosquitoes so large they can kill bears 


fuge enabled him to “mush” all winter without offending 
his conscience. 

Naturally Alaska is not so prim and proper as a drawing 
room in Boston. Red meat and red liquor are still held 
in high esteem. If you don’t specify how you want your 
beefsteak cooked, you'll probably get it rare, because that 
is the way most Alaskans like it. They like a drink of 
“Arctic wine” (straight whisky), too, and are not 
ashamed of the fact that Alaska’s per-capita consumption 
of hard liquor is greater than that of any other division 
of the United States. 

So far we have been discussing white Alaskans. The 
original Alaskan population is important, too. It falls 
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into a number of different racial groups, each of which 
has different characteristics and lives in widely separated 
regions. For these reasons they will be described when 
we discuss Alaska’s six regions. (See section, What To 
See in Alaska.) 


Cities and Towns 


An inevitable impression of Alaska will be that here is 
a tremendous territory with almost no people init. With 
only about 168,000 residents spread over an area of 580,000 
Square miles, the population density is much less than 
that of Nevada, our most sparsely settled State. 

More than half of Alaska’s population lives in some 
16 widely separated towns. These towns will seem rather 
small to you when you compare them with a medium-sized 
city in your home State. But they are, nevertheless, re- 
markably modern and thriving. You’ll be pleasantly 
surprised to find large and well-stocked stores, hotels, 
taxicabs, daily papers, fine restaurants, clubs, bars, movies, 
and almost always a busy airport. The Alaskan who 
endures hardships in the remoter settlements insists on 
modern conveniences when he comes to town—and gets 
them. 

Towns in Alaska are generally associated with one 
principal industry, and until recent years little effort was 
made toward diversification. For example, Ketchikan 
is the salmon capital of the world; her canneries process 
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more of this fish than any other city in the world. Fair- 
banks is the center of the placer-mining industry as well 
as the most important supplier of mining equipment in” 
the far North. Anchorage is the headquarters of the 
Alaska Railroad. Petersburg is the bub of the fur farm- 
ing industry, and Juneau is the seat of government. 


Some towns in Alaska aren’t what they used to be. You 
will see or hear of “ghost towns” left over from other 
days. Map makers have bravely entered them on maps, 
but they are pitiful in reality. Their history began and 
ended with the gold rush. They mushroomed almost 
overnight when gold was discovered and died when there 
was no more gold. The saloon where a buxom “Lou” once 
sang, as bearded sourdoughs drank hard liquor, is today 
a rotting, weatherbeaten shell with flapping shutters and 
sagging doors. A few buildings, standing as weird senti- 
nels, may be all that is left of a boom town that once 
boasted of a population running into the thousands. 
Today, behind the onct-proud walls may live a dozen or 
so die-hards who don’t want to forget a bygone era 
dedicated to the quest for gold. 

In recent years a few more people have been settling 
on farms. Homesteading laws are extremely liberal, 
especially for war veterans. Nevertheless, the majority 
of Alaskans have shunned farming, because considerable 
capital and time are required to put virgin land on a 
paying basis. Moreover, markets are far away and 
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transportation costs are high. The majority of new- 
comers still prefer to seek employment in the established 
industries, such as fishing, lumbering, mining, and trans- 
portation—and they prefer to live in towns. 


Alaska’s Government 


In 1884 long-needed civil government was introduced 
in Alaska with the passing of the “Organic Act” by the 
United States Congress. This act provided for a goy- 
ernor, a judge, a district attorney, and four commis- 
sioners. But since 1912, Alaska has had a Territorial 
form of government, which is similar in some ways to 
your own State government. As such, it is composed of 
the usual executive, legislative, and judicial branches. 

The executive power of Alaska’s government is vested in 
the Governor, who is appointed by the President of the 
United States. His powers are about like those of your 
» own State governor, including the customary veto power 
— over the lawmaking body. 

The legislature, consisting of a senate and a house of 
representatives, makes laws for the Territory. It is 
elected by popular vote. 

The people of Alaska also elect a delegate to the United 
States Congress. Although he has no vote, he may speak 
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on the floor, introduce bills, and be a committee member 
in the House of Representatives. 

The highest court in Alaska is the United States Fed- 
eral District Court. Cases may be appealed from this 
body to higher United States courts. In remote sections 
a United States Commissioner is the only arm of the 
law. He acts as probate officer, justice of the peace, 
coroner, notary public, and recorder of deeds. 


ALASKA AND UNITED STATES 
SECURITY 


Alaska was the ‘only part of North America to be in- 
vaded by an enemy in World War II. When Japanese 
forces landed on Attu, Agattu, and Kiska in 1942, Ameri- 
eans for the first time began to appreciate Alaska’s 
military importance. Since then, unsettled postwar 
conditions have continued to emphasize its strategic value. 


The Polar Concept 


Take a iook at the Polar projection map on page 26. 
Note the location and relationship of Asia, Europe, and 
North America. You will readily See that the shortest 
routes between many cities of the United States and 
Asiatic centers cross the Polar or Arctic regions. Some 
points in Europe are also closer to the United States via 
the Arctic region. 
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It is reasonable to assume that in any future world war 
long-range aircraft may seek their targets by flying the 
polar routes. This assumption forms the basis of the. 
much-discussed “polar concept” of warfare. If this Na- 
tion were attacked by an enemy from the north, the United 
States could quickly retaliate by launching an aerial 
counterattack from air bases in Alaska. 'Thus, distances 
to enemy targets which may lie on the “other side” of 
the world would be reduced. 

The Arctic still provides no easy highway for overland 
attack upon American cities. It is generally agreed that 
ground force action against any areas vital to our secu- 
rity could be repelled by minimum, well-trained forces. 
The Arctic itself is no political or economic objective of 
any world power. Therefore, its strategic importance is 
based primarily upon its status as a possible avenue of 
air power, air-transported troops, and guided missiles. 


United States Armed Forces in Alaska 


The mission of the United States Armed Forces in 
Alaska is to turn back any aggressive action which may 
come and to be prepared to hit back on their own. In 
preparation for this mission the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force are constantly conducting training exercises and 
testing experimental equipment. These exercises and 
tests are designed to train personnel and to develop 
clothing, personal equipment, aircraft, vehicles, fuels, 
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lubricants, weapons, and other matériel that will func- 
tion in the winter cold. A vast amount of information 
has come out of the tests and, as a result, our Armed 
Forces are being issued better Arctic equipment and are 
learning specialized tactics. 

The three Services are under unified command in 
Alaska, with each performing the job for which it is 


. 2... You will learn winter warfare 
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best suited. The Navy has sent task units north to study 
submarine and carrier operations in Arctic waters. Under 
Navy direction, scientists are at work to determine human, 
needs for comfort and health in the Arctic. The Navy 
is also developing oil resources in the far North. The 
Army operates the Arctic Indoctrination Center at Big 
Delta to teach men ground operations in the winter and to 
test equipment under Arctic conditions. Meanwhile, the 
Air Force untangles weather and aircraft maintenance 
problems peculiar to the Arctic. Air Force equipment— 
survival kits, flying clothing, and aircraft instruments— 
undergoes tests so that modifications can be made to 
meet Arctic needs. The three Services jointly conduct 
tests on rockets and guided missiles. 


Military Installations 


The headquarters of the unified Alaskan Command is 
at Elmendorf Air Force Base. Army units are stationed 
at Fort Richardson and at the three principal Air Force 
bases: Elmendorf, Ladd, and Wielson. Other ground 
forces are at Whittier Port and Big Delta. In addition to 
testing and training, personnel of the Army perform a 
wide variety of tasks such as signal, supply, and transport. 


The largest units of Navy personnel are stationed at 
Kodiak Island and Adak, with a smaller unit at Fairbanks. 
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Warships based all over the Pacific make port calls, and 
joint training exercises are conducted in the waters 
around Alaska. 

During World War II Air Force bases were scattered 
along the Aleutian chain and down the Panhandle, as 
well as inland, but now most of them are concentrated in 
a smaller area on the mainland. These are the Air Force 
bases in Alaska at present: Ladd, Eielson (both near 
Fairbanks), and Elmendorf (Anchorage). (Marks Air 
Force Base was inactivated in 1950.) Considerable work 
now in progress, such as lengthening runways and build- 
ing large hangars, will greatly improve airfield facilities. 
Since the range of aircraft has been greatly increased in 
recent years, the trend has been to enlarge existing bases 
rather than to build new ones. 


You and United States Security 


The Armed Forces serving in Alaska do a vital job 
in the defense of the United States. Men who have pre- 
ceded you have triumphed over primitive conditions, ad- 
verse weather, and other staggering obstacles in order to 
build efficient modern bases and maintain ships, aircraft, 
vehicles, and equipment. They have been pioneers in 
teaching others how men can live and work comfortably 
in the far North. Our national security may depend 
on your ability to maintain their level of skill and 
fortitude. 
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. you will be doing a vital job in our defense 


The North Pole may be the strategic center of any 
future global war. An enemy, by Seizing our present 
installations in Alaska, would be in a position to conduct 
further operations against the United States. In the 
event of war, the destiny of the United States may some 
day be at stake in the whistling winds and frigid air 
of the Arctic. 


RECREATION, EXPLORATION—AND 
SURVIVAL 


Armed Forces installations in Alaska provide enter- 
tainment facilities similar to those in the States. There 
are movies with frequent program changes. The Armed 
Forces sponsor live stage shows, and from time to time 
Hollywood stars visit military bases on personal-appear- 
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ance tours. Three Armed Forces television stations will 
be installed in 1956. There are also service clubs. If 
you like to build model planes and ships or make leather 
or wood objects, you will find excellent facilities in the 
hobby shops. 

You can participate in a variety of sports. At almost 
every installation football, baseball, and basketball teams 
have been organized. There are also individual sports 
such as Swimming, golf, tennis, and skiing. You can 
check out equipment for most sports from athletic or 
recreation officers. 

Ships and military installations have well-stocked 
libraries. You will find books on every subject: history, 


-... there are many individual sports such as swinming 
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adventure, fiction—whatever your taste. From yourlI&E 
officer you can also obtain books that will help you in 
your military career as well as further your education. 

After you are assigned to your base, visit the Special 
Services or recreation officer. He will be glad to help you 
make the most of your off-duty time. 

You can also attend civilian entertainment activities 
off base. Each town has movies, bowling alleys, clubs, 
and libraries. There are celebrations, festivals, and 
special events which you won’t want to miss. These 
will give you an insight into frontier living and the people 
of Alaska. 


Hunting and Fishing 


Sportsmen come to Alaska by the thousands just to hunt 
and fish. They pay big money for a few weeks’ sport. 
While you are serving in Alaska you can hunt and fish 
to your heart’s content in your free time. And it won’t 
cost you very much either. 

If somebody in your outfit starts sounding off about 
his hunting and fishing exploits, just refer him to some 
of the records hung up by sportsmen in Alaska: brown 
bear, 11 feet by 11 feet 8 inches (length and width of 
skin) ; grizzly bear, 9 feet 8 inches by 11 feet; bull moose, 
25-point antlers with 7314-inch spread; rainbow trout, 
16% pounds and 34% inches long. When you start tell- 
ing about your game trophies, don’t expect to be believed. 
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. . game is plentiful 


Alaska is a country where sportsmen don’t have to lie, 
because the truth is strange enough! 


No matter where you are stationed, you won’t be far 
from choice fish-and game localities. Lakes, rivers, and 
forests are full of ducks, geese, grouse, beaver, mink, 
marten, land otter, weasels, muskrats, and marmots. 
The sea abounds in salmon, halibut, herring, shrimp, 
crab, and water animals such as seal, walrus, and whale. 
Ranging over the vast plains are the Kodiak or Alaska 
bear, grizzly and black bear, moose, mountain goat, cari- 
bou, fox, and timber wolf. 


You haven’t ever eaten any real game until you’ve 
tasted a caribou tenderloin. Have you ever eaten a 
salmon baked native-style? Moose heart with onions? 
And there isn’t anything much better than trout fried over 
an open fire! 


Bone up on the latest fish and game laws before you 
fire your rifle or wet your fly. Necessary information 
can be obtained from the Alaska Game Commission or 
your commanding officer. You must have a license, too, 
before you try your luck. 


Photography 


Only color film can do justice to the brilliant colors of 
Alaskan glaciers, mountains, lakes, forests, and flowers. 
In midsummer, try for a shot of Mount McKinley around 
10 p. m. when its top is still gleaming with daylight. The 
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perfect picture of this mountain has yet to be made, 
although thousands of people have photographed it. If 
you are patient, you can get a shot of a shy sea otter’ 
or a rare, oddly plumed bird. You can also take interest- 
ing pictures of Eskimos and Indians in their tribal 
costumes. But don’t photograph them without their 
permission. 


Exploring, Hiking, and Camping—Some 
Cautions 


American servicemen in Alaska spend a good deal of 
their spare time exploring, hiking, and camping. On these 
trips you can visit hot springs, glaciers, voleanoes, forests, 
and lakes. 

When you go into the woods or mountains, always take 
a buddy along. Some men have gone out alone and have - 
never come back. Try to find out something about the 
area before you go into it. You can’t always trust the 
accuracy of trails shown on maps. It is also a good idea 
to be briefed by experienced hikers or woodsmen before 
you go. You don’t want to be overloaded with equip- 
ment, but you should always have these things: watch, 
matches, flashlight, compass, knife, gun, food, and an ax. 
The same items are also considered a minimum for a 
plane trip; if you are forced down you may have a long 
hike back to civilization. 
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. travel light but always carry these things 


In the summer much of Alaska is plagued with insects. 
Like the fish, animals, and vegetables, they grow big in 
the North. Mosquitoes will stab your unprotected skin ; 
gnats will burrow under your clothes; deer flies will buzz 
around you; no-see-ums (yes, that’s right), which are 
about as big as pin points, can bite worse than mosquitoes. 
Headnets and insect repellants will help you to combat 
these winged pests. So be sure these protective items are 
in your pack before you take your trip into the wide open 
Spaces. Fortunately, Alaskan insects aren’t disease 
carriers. 

When you are outdoors, you won’t have to look out for 
snakes because there are none in Alaska. Nevertheless, 
make a lot of noise when going through the woods. Most 
animals are afraid of human beings and will run when 
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they hear you approaching. However, a female bear may 
charge if you come between her and her cubs. 

Be careful about getting lost in timbered country. If. 
you are in a party that splits up, arrange for a definite 
meeting place at a definite time. Don’t get excited if 
you believe you are lost. Fear is your worst enemy. Sit 
down, rest, and think it over. If you can’t find your way 
out after 24 hours, go to an open place and lay out ground 
signals. You will most likely be spotted by a plane. 
Once a plane flies over, stay in the same place so that 
ground searching parties can locate you. 


Winter Survival 


Your knowledge of how to “survive” in Alaska may 
mean the difference between life and death. In the winter- 
time many hazards confront the outdoor man: cold, wind- 
chill, chilblains, frostbite, trench foot, and snow blindness. 
Don’t let the natural beauty of the land fool you, for these 
hazards sometimes attack the victim when he is least 
suspecting danger. 

Proper clothing will minimize the risk of exposure. 
Two or three thin garments will give you better pro- 
tection against cold than one very thick garment, 
since body heat is trapped between layers of cloth- 
ing. When the wind blows, add a lightweight, wind- 
proof covering as an outside garment. Although the 
weather may be warm when you go on a trip, carry suit- 
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don’t let the beauty of the land fool you 


able, subzero clothing with you anyhow. Temperatures 
sometimes drop suddenly—as much as 40° overnight. 

Pay particular attention to the protection of your feet. 
A mukluk-type boot, worn with an inner sole and two 
or three pairs of socks, is the best footwear for Arctic 
cold. Rule number one—keep footwear dry! Wet boots 
will freeze on your feet, causing frostbite and perhaps 
permanent injury. 

If you find yourself in the open without shelter, you 
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must improvise. In timber country you will be able to 
build a comfortable lean-to from tree branches. If you 
are in snow country where there are no trees, you can . 
make a shelter quickly by digging a cave in the snow. 
Block the “door,” and the heat from your body will pro- 
duce warmth. 

Painful snow blindness comes with little warning. Re- 
flected sunlight from dazzling white snow can play havoc 
with your eyes. Your best protection against such glare 
is to wear amber-colored or green glasses with side 
shields. In an emergency, a piece of cloth with a small 
slit for each eye will provide some protection. 


WHAT TO SEE IN ALASKA 


Alaska is so big that it is hard at first to grasp its 
bigness. It will take you an even longer time to become 
accustomed to the differences between its regions. These 
differences in climate, people, geography, and economy 
are almost aS great as those between the Rocky Mountain 
region and the Middle West, or between Massachusetts 
and California. 

Alaska is divided into six regions: the Southeastern, 
the Pacific Coast, the Interior, the Arctic, the Western 
Approaches, and the Southwestern. The following sec- 
tions of this Pocket Guide describe each of these regions. 
Come back to them when you are in a particular region 
and want to recall a few facts. 
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Region 1: Southeastern Alaska 


This part of Alaska is sometimes called the “Pan- 
handle.” <A glance at the map will show you why 
this name is a “natural.” It comprises the narrow 
strip of land along Canada’s British Columbia, and also 
includes the numerous islands off the coast. It would 
stretch from Georgia to Kentucky. This part of Alaska 
is the nearest and most accessible to the States. 

The Panhandle has a mild climate: warm winters and 
cool summers. It is no colder here than in Maryland; 
the temperature seldom drops to zero. With an annual 
rainfall of from 25 to 150 inches, you can’t expect too 
many sunny days. When the sun stays out for more than 
three consecutive days, the newspapers go into hysterical 
raptures and everyone goes on a picnic. 

This is a region of high, rugged mountains which rise 
sharply from the water’s edge. The coastal range, averag- 
ing about 9,000 feet, is frequently cut by deep fiords— 
sea inlets with high mountain walls. Massive forests of 
spruce, hemlock, and cedar cover most of the land. 

More than 30,000 white people live in this region. 
They are engaged in fishing, mining, lumbering, and 
tourist accommodation. Mixed in with the white popula- 
tion are more than 6,000 seafaring Indians: 5,000 Tlingits, 
1,000 Tsimshians, and about 700 Haidas. 


You will know you are in Tlingit (pronounced Klingit) 
country when you see the tall, gaily painted totem poles— 
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. Tlingit country has the totem poles 


the symbol of Alaska to most people. There are more 
totem poles in the Southeastern Region than anywhere 
else in Alaska. These wooden monuments are deeply 
carved with birds, animals, fish, and human figures. 
Some are topped by the grim-looking Thunder Bird, with 
its long, cruel beak and cold, piercing eyes; on others the 
raven has been used as the crowning figure, for in Indian 
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legend the raven stole the sun, moon, and stars for the 
tribe. Totem poles are the insignia of the family or tribe. 

The early Tlingits used blankets for money. When one 
of them saved a lot of blankets, he wasn’t trying to be 
a hoarder. He didn’t put his blankets in a “bank” and 
live off the interest. Instead, he held a great feast called 
a potlatch, at which he gave everything away. The more 
he beggared himself, the more popularity and honor he 
received. 

The Tlingits, as well as most of the other Indian tribes, 
have abandoned many of their tribal ways. They now 
wear the store-bought clothes of the white man and have 
adopted some of his customs. In the summer, Tlingits 
fish or work in the canneries along the coast; in the 
winter Some earn money by trapping. 


. some Tlingits earn money by trapping 
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The Tsimshian and Haida Indians came to Alaska from 
British Columbia. Most of the Tsimshians live in the 
village of Metlakatla, which is run on a cooperative basis. 
The Haidas live on Prince of Wales Island. They are. 
noted for their fine slate carvings and for the precise and 
delicate adornment of articles made from wood, bone, and 
shell. Like the Tlingits, they carve totem poles. 

Ketchikan is one of the principal steamer ports of the 
Inside Passage (the narrow waterway between the islands 
off the coast of Canada and Alaska). It is also the 
rainiest place in Alaska, having an average rainfall of 
151 inches a year. This town is built on a mountainside. 
When you visit Ketchikan, you will want to see an “Iron 
Chink” in operation in one of the modern salmon can- 
neries. This nimble machine starts the canning job— 
cutting off the head, fins, and tail, then opening and clean- 
ing the fish. Other machines cut the fish into pieces, and 
fill, weigh, and seal the cans. 

Sitka is a favorite stop-over for summer tourists. The 
Russian-built Cathedral of St. Michael, with its paintings 
and icons from the Czarist days, attracts many sightseers. 
You will also want to visit Baranof’s stone castle, where 
regal parties were held during the Russian period. Sitka 
National Monument is within walking distance of the 
town. It was the site of historic Indian battles and 
now boasts 18 of the finest totem poles in the world. 

Juneau, the capital of Alaska, nestles between steep 
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mountains at the northern end of the Inside Passage. In 
addition to visiting the Territorial Museum there, you may 
stroll across the Gastineau Channel bridge to the town 
of Douglas. As you cross the bridge, you will see Menden- 
hall Glacier in the distance. There are several well-known 
restaurants and night spots in Douglas, 

From Juneau, you may make several worth-while side 
trips. Travel in the Panhandle is usually by boat or 
airplane because there are few roads in this region. 
You can go by auto, however, over the Glacier Highway 
to Mendenhall Glacier, one of the largest in Alaska. The 
boat trip to Taku Valley takes you through magnificent 
scenery. Not far from Taku lodge—one of the finest in 
Alaska—you may have your picture Snapped as you stand 
on an iceberg; and only a short distance away you can 
have another taken as you swim in the iceberg’s waters. 
The water is-kept warm by hot springs that empty into 
the lake. Glacier Bay National Park, which contains 
* Mount Fairweather, lies north of Juneau. It is the 
largest glacier field in the world except the Polar Ice Cap. 
On these trips you will see bears scooping salmon from 
the streams, beavers building dams, salmon climbing 
falls, and deer roaming in the woods. Naturally, hunt- 
ing and fishing here are excellent. And be sure your 
camera is loaded with color film. | 

Wrangell is an interesting town. It is the site of old 
Fort Stikine, built by the Russians to keep the Hudson 
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Bay Company out of Alaska. The town has another im- 
portant landmark, the tribal blockhouse of Chief Shakes, 
a famous warrior. Incidentally, Wrangell is a good place 
to look for Indian curios made in the nearby Indian. 
villages. 


Region 2: Pacific Coast 

This region fronts on the Gulf of Alaska. It is adja- 
cent to the Panhandle on the south and includes Prince 
William Sound, Cook Inlet, and the Kenai Peninsula. 
A short distance from the coast and parallel to it extends 
the 150-mile Alaska Range—the backbone of Alaska. 
This mountain barrier keeps out the cold Arctic wind 
from the north. 

Along the coast the weather reminds you of South- 
eastern Alaska with its relatively mild winters and cool 
summers. Traveling north from the coast, you will find 
the climate gradually becoming cooler and drier. 

Much of Alaska’s farming land lies in the rich valleys 
of the Pacific coast region. The Matanuska Valley, lo- 
cated at the head of Cook Inlet, is the most famous. Since 
1933 the farmers of the Matanuska, many of whom came 
from the “dust bowl” States of the Middle West, have 
demonstrated that farming in Alaska can be successful. 
During the short growing season they raise double-sized | 
vegetables, large-kerneled grain, and lush hay. Such 
choice produce commands premium prices in Seattle and 
San Francisco markets. 
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. they can raise double-sized vegetables 


A few Eskimos and Indians live in this region, but 
the population is predominantly white. The majority of 
the people live in six towns—Anchorage, Cordova, Sel- 
dovia, Seward, Palmer, and Valdez. To this list add 
Whittier, a bustling new Armed Forces port. All of 
these towns, except Palmer, the trading center of the 
Matanuska Valley, lie on the coast. 

The Annual Fur Rendezvous, held at Anchorage in 
February, attracts a lot of people. This event lasts for 
a week. In addition to the auctions, where thousands 
of dollars’ worth of luxurious furs are sold, it includes ice 
skating, skiing, dog-sled races, basketball tournaments, 
ice hockey, beauty contests, and boxing matches. 

McKinley National Park still remains the number one 
tourist attraction of Alaska. Its central location has 
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made it popular with servicemen on leave. Here in the 
summer you may go Swimming, boating, and fishing. In 
the winter the sports-minded visitor has a choice of 
skating, skiing, and tobogganing. The 20,300-foot Mount 
McKinley, highest mountain in North America, domi- 
nates the surrounding country. Its white-topped peak, 
which can be seen for miles, is one of the unforgettable 
sights of Alaska. 


Inside the park, sapphire-blue lakes, wild flowers, and 
massive forests combine to create breath-taking scenery. 
The entire park, consisting of almost 2 million acres, has 
been set aside as a game preserve. When you visit this 
area, you will be greeted at close range by moose, bear, 
mountain goats, and caribou. These animals seem to 
sense that the use of firearms is prohibited. 


Region 3: The Interior 


The interior of Alaska lies between the Alaska and 
Brooks mountain ranges, and extends from the Alaska- 
Canada border to the peninsula system of the Western 
Approaches. It is a vast, rolling upland with isolated 
groups of mountains running up to 6,000 or 7,000 feet. 
The Yukon River, Alaska’s Mississippi, and its rushing 
tributaries flow through the region in a_ westerly 
direction. 

Much of the land in the interior is flat and treeless and 
known as tundra. In the winter the ground freezes as 
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hard as steel. During the short, warm summer the top- 
soil thaws to a depth of a few feet, but the underlying 
subsoil remains permanently frozen. When the topsoil 
thaws, the water does not drain off but remains on the sur- 
face and forms soggy marshes, which are dangerous traps 
for both men and machines. Generally, you will be able to 
recognize tundra swamps; but sometimes you may be 
deceived into believing that the ground is dry and solid 
because mats of grass grow on the swamp’s surface. 
Beware of these pitfalls. 

Around Fairbanks, the principal town of the interior, 
the thermometer often registers 90° in the shade during 
the humid summer, but in the winter it drops occasionally 
to more than 60° below zero. Temperature ranges are 
even more pronounced in the upper Yukon Valley—100° 
above in summer and 76° below in winter are not un- 
known. It hardly needs to be pointed out, however, that 
extremes in temperature occur in more temperate climates. 
For instance, Yellowstone National Park has recorded 
these extremes: 60° below in winter and 100° above in 
summer ! 

About 5,000 Athapasecan Indians live in the swampy, 
desolate, flat lands to the west of Fairbanks. They area 
grave people; they rarely laugh or joke, and they hide 
their feelings rather than speak out. In this respect they 
are unlike the jolly, round-faced Eskimos. Most Athapas- 
cans are hunters and trappers. They make many useful 
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and ornamental objects—beaded moccasins, baskets, and 
fish wheels to scoop salmon from the streams. 

Fairbanks is the hub and the principal city of the great 
interior, terminal of the Alaska Railroad as well as of the - 
Alaska, Streese, and Richardson highways. Since World 
War II the town is vying with Anchorage for first place 
as Alaska’s most important air transportation center. 

In the last 50 years more than $100,000,000 worth of 
gold has been mined near Fairbanks, which continues to 
be the undisputed leader in the placer mining industry. 
Large modern dredges have replaced the crude hand- 
panning of the sourdough. 

About half of the soldiers and airmen in Alaska are 
stationed at bases near Fairbanks. If you are assigned 
to one of those installations, you will find a wide selection 
of leisure-time activities in a frontier atmosphere. Be 
sure to visit several of the nearby hot springs. You may 
improve your education by attending the University of 
Alaska—the most northern university in the world. 
Fairbanks’ Winter Carnival is a big event. It features 
basketball tournaments, skiing exhibitions, dog-sled races, 
dances, and curling matches. 

More than likely you will buy a ticket on the Nenana 
Sweepstakes—almost every Alaskan does. It isn’t a horse 
race; it’s a $150,000 “Ice Pool.’ Dollar tickets are sold 
on guesses as to the exact month, day, hour, and minute 
the ice will break up on the Tanana River at the town of 
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Nenana, which is west of Fairbanks. In the last 32 years 
the ice has begun to move as early as 26 April and as late 
as 16 May. Your guess is as good as the next man’s. 


Region 4: The Western Approaches 


This region lies west of the interior and extends to the 
Bering Sea. It includes the Seward Peninsula, the Nor- 
ton Sound area, the Yukon-Kuskokwim Delta, and the 
Bristol Bay section as well as the numerous Bering Sea 
Islands. The principal islands are: Little Diomede, King, 
St. Lawrence, Hall, St. Matthew, Nunivak, and Nelson. 
The Aleutian chain and Alaska Peninsula are not in- 
cluded in this region. 

The climate in this region is generally disagreeable. 
Strong winds and high humidity mark the winters. The 
summers are cool, rainy, and foggy. 

Here and in the Arctic region are the principal dwelling 
places of the Eskimos, who, to a greater degree than other 
Alaskan natives, have preserved their ancient customs, 
traditions, and language. About 16,000 of them are 
scattered over some 200,000 square miles of Bering Sea 
and Arctic Ocean coast and along the lower Yukon and 
Kuskokwim River valleys. 

You will find Eskimos friendly. If they like you, they 
will turn out the whole village to give you a hand in an 
emergency. Dark-skinned, intelligent, and quick to under- 
stand, they welcome government nurses, cooperative 
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. . Eskimos welcome such gadgets as the outboard motor 


stores, outboard motors, planes, and radios, and the 
gadgets they order from the ‘“‘Flomgomee” Ward catalog. 
Some Eskimos can take a watch or a motor apart and 
put it together again so that it works better than before. 
The Eskimo is a good shot and a fast runner. He can 
draw well and make accurate maps. An Eskimo always 
tells the truth and he expects others to do the same. 

It is generally believed that Eskimos live in round ice 
houses. Actually, they live in more or less permanent 
“igloos,” constructed from clay-like earth or wood. How- 
ever, when Eskimos are on the trail, they sometimes con- 
struct ice or snow houses for emergency shelter. 

You may also have heard stories about Eskimos “lend- 
ing” their wives to friends or guests. This custom went 
out of style years ago. It may have worked well for the 
Eskimos, but it certainly didn’t work at all when Amer- 
ican whalers began to arrive in the Bering Sea. Today 
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you will find the Eskimo wife a very respected member 
of the household. 

Siberian-bred reindeer were imported into Alaska in 
1880. Since that time a large number of Eskimos have 
turned from hunting and trapping to herding. Today 
there are about 45,000 head of these graceful animals 
grazing in the vast tundra country of western Alaska. In 
the summer these “Alaskan cattle,’”’ which resemble cari- 
bou, are rounded up and some are sold in the Eskimo- 
owned cooperative markets. Reindeer not only provide 
meat, but strong, pliable hides as well, which are used 
in making warm clothing such as mukluks (boots), parkas 
(hooded, long jackets), mittens, pants, and caps. 

If you are stationed in the Arctic, you may be wearing 
some Eskimo-made clothing. These garments are good- 
looking, warm, and comfortable; but you should know 
in advance that Eskimo-tanned furs have the smell of 
fish about them—especially in a warm room. So think 
twice before you send home a pair of mukluks to Aunt 
Susie! Eskimo underwear, which is made of soft leather, 
has one advantage over BVD’s—if you are starving, you 
can boil your underpants and eat them! 

Nome is the largest town in this region. After the 
early gold rush, Nome settled down as the principal trad- 
ing and mining center in west-central Alaska. Large, 
modern dredges are still working over the fabulous beach. 
Just a few miles from the town you can inspect the larg- 
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est placer dredge in the world. And if you’d like, you 
can do some gold panning yourself. Any sourdough will 
be happy to show you the technique. 

Only three other settlements in this region are worth 
mentioning. They are Bethel, Dillingham, and Unalakleet. 
This region, like most of Alaska, is hampered by a serious 
lack of highways and railroads. Coastal towns can be 
reached by ship only during the short summer. The 
people depend on the bush pilot to keep them in contact 
with the “outside.”’ 

Some distance northwest of Nome, in the Bering Strait, 
is U. S. owned Little Diomede. Only 24% miles of water 
separate this island from Big Diomede, which belongs to 
Soviet Russia. The imaginary international date line in 
the narrow Bering Strait runs between the two islands. 
You can stand on Little Diomede on Monday and look into 
Tuesday on Big Diomede. The Eskimos live on both of 
these islands and prior to World War II frequently ex- 
changed visits. By 1942 the “Iron Curtain” had dropped 
around Big Diomede. Today there is no commerce or 
communication between the Diomedes. 

If you happen to get up to Kotzebue Sound, you will see 
Eskimos harpooning seals from one-man kayaks. You will 
be amazed by their aiming accuracy from such small, 
bouncing boats. Occasionally you will see a boatload 
of natives in the larger oomiak. This skin-covered craft 
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is called a “woman’s boat’? because the women do the 
paddling while the men sit back and take it easy. 


Region 5: Southwestern Alaska 


This is the longest and narrowest of all the regions in 
Alaska. It includes the carrot-shaped Alaska Peninsula, 
the curving Aleutian chain, and the Kodiak group. Jut- 
ting out from the mainland of Alaska, the Alaska Penin- 
sula extends out into the Pacific Ocean for a distance of 
about 550 miles. Near the end of this appendage the 
Aleutians string out for an additional 1,500 miles. At the 
westernmost part of these islands you are south of Soviet 
Russia and more than halfway to the Orient. 

Sailors and soldiers who served in the Aleutians during 
World War II will tell you that this part of Alaska is one 
of the world’s most uncomfortable regions. Cold, wet, 
cloudy, and foggy for most of the year, it is one of the 
“weather-kitchens” of the Northern Hemisphere. Here 
are brewed sudden storms which affect the weather not 
only of Alaska but also of Canada and the States. 

The country is drab and uninteresting, except in a few 
parts. The entire region is mountainous from one end: 
to the other, and you can travel hundreds of miles without 
seeing a tree. \ 

Here is the land of Alaska’s voleanoes—one of the long- 
est chains in the world. Two of the highest volcanoes, 
Mount Pavlov (8,900 feet) and Mount Veniaminof (8,400 
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feet), rise up from the Aleutian backbone. Mount Katmai, 
another volcano, exploded in 1912 to form the Valley of 
Ten Thousand Smokes. When the “Smokes” were more 
active than they are today, several experts described them 
as the most amazing natural wonder of their kind in the 
world. Although a seemingly dead voleanic cone may 
begin to spew ashes and lava, today most Alaskan vol- 
canoes restrict their activity to an occasional rumble and 
a faint wisp of smoke curling up through a low-hanging 
cloud. 

About 5,500 Aleuts (pronounced Alleyoots) live in 
southwestern Alaska. They are related to the Eskimos, 


» e+. avolcano may begin to spew ashes and lava 
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but have their own language, customs, and traditions. 
These people were “civilized” by the Russian traders and 
exploiters more than 100 years ago and were almost 
wiped out in the process. The few survivors found them- 
selves enslaved. Nevertheless, the Aleuts hold no grudge 
against white men. On the contrary, they are friendly 
and cheerful like the Eskimos. They are also very re- 
ligious. During Russian rule in Alaska the Aleuts em- 
braced the Russian Orthodox faith. Today you will see 
them regularly attending the Russian-built churches, with 
steeples Shaped like turnips. 

Don’t be surprised if an Aleut’s name turns out to be 
Ivanov or Olsen. He is proud of this evidence of Euro- 
pean blood, which has been mingling with his for more 
than a century. He aiso has a deep respect for the graves 
of his people and the church in which he worships. His 
knowledge of local geography is reliable. Almost before 
he could walk, his father paddled him about the fog- 
bound and wind-swept Aleutian coasts. 

The breeding grounds of the rare and valuable Alaska 
fur seal are around the Pribilof Islands. By 1910 reckless 
killing had almost exterminated these animals. At that 
time the United States Government began to impose con- 
servation controls. After annual counts are made, only 
the surplus males are killed off. Since 1910, when the 
herd numbered about 132,000 animals, it has increased to 
about 1,500,000. 
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Region 6: The Arctic 


This region comes closer to being ‘“Seward’s Icebox” 
than any other part of the Great Land. It includes the 
northernmost third of Alaska and all of it is well within 
the Arctic Circle. North of the Brooks Range the land 
is flat, low, and generally barren. As in the ease of inte- 
rior and western Alaska, much of northern Alaska is 
tundra country. A half-dozen rivers, rising in the Brooks 
Range, empty into the Arctic Ocean. 


. . the Arctic is not as bad as you might think 


The climate in Arctic Alaska is certainly extreme in 
comparison with the temperate climate of the United 
States, but it is not as bad as you may have been led to 
believe. Average temperatures are about 17° below zero 
in winter and about 40° above in summer. Freezing 
temperatures, however, may occur at any time during the 
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year. Without warning, frigid winds may blow up to 50 
miles per hour. You can’t be sure about the weather from 
one day to the next, except that it will be cold. 

During the winter there are more than 2 months of 
continual darkness, and in summer there are more than 
2 months of continual daylight. At the North Pole the 
periods of lightness and darkness are equal—6 months of 
each. Long periods of Summer sun produce sufficient heat 
for some vegetation to mature, so vegetables, berries, and 
flowers are cultivated in the well-sheltered valleys of the 
Brooks Range. 

The majority of the 7,000 people living in Arctic Alaska 
are Eskimos. There is a small sprinkling of whites, who 
can be found teaching at native schools, and operating 
radio stations, airfields, and trading posts. During the 
summer months additional whites come from the interior 
to work their way along Arctic streams in search of gold 
and choice pelts. 


This is not the region where you would normally go 
to look for scenic attractions. But the aurora borealis 
(northern lights) is a memorable sight. Although you will 
be able to see this phenomenon from almost any place 
in Alaska, it appears more brilliant when viewed above 
the Arctie Circle. 


This is also the home of the polar bear, but you will 
be lucky if you get a sight of one, because they are few 
in number and their fur blends perfectly with the snow- 
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Well, there you are. As soon as you arrive in Alaska, 
you will begin a very interesting experience. In the past, 
when you were transferred to a new ship, post, or station, 
you had to adapt yourself to different surroundings. This 
will also be true of Alaska. Not everything in Alaska 
will be to your liking—it will be a matter of give and 
take. Living conditions at military installations are being 
improved as rapidly as possible, and you will be more 
comfortable than many servicemen in other overseas 
commands. 


The habits and customs of Alaska’s white people are 
about the same as the habits of people “back home.” You 
may notice, however, a few differences between Alaskans 
and the people of your home town. Most of these differ- 
ences can be traced to frontier living. You may be tempted 
to find fault, but that won’t make the Alaskans change 
their customs to conform to yours. Instead, you should 
accept your new fellow citizens—just as they are—and 
they will accept you. 


You will be coming in contact with ‘natives’ too— 
Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts, depending upon where you 
are stationed. Remember that they are citizens of the 
United States and that they deserve to be treated with 
respect. Don’t call Indians or Eskimos names, such as 
“Siwash,” “Squaw,” “Klootch,” or ‘“‘Papoose.” Call the 
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. don’t try.to cheat the natives 


people by their correct names—Indians, Eskimos, Aleuts, 
and so on. Some Alaskan natives serve in the Armed 
Forces. Maybe a few will be in your outfit. Get to 
know them. 

While you are serving in Alaska, you may have dealings 
with natives for souvenirs. If you do, don’t try to cheat 
them. In the first place, it’s dishonest; and in the second 
place, taking unfair advantage of a native can make it 
hard for you and the rest of the men in your outfit. Some 
time during an emergency, such as a sudden blizzard, you 
or Some of your buddies may desperately need the assist- 
ance of an Eskimo or an Indian: 

In this brief introduction to Alaska you have been told 
something about its geography and climate, its history and 
its people. You have also had a preview of some of the 
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pleasures you can enjoy in that great northern land. But 
remember that your purpose in being there is first, last, 
and always to serve our Nation. If you do your job well, 
you will help to insure the security and future of our 
country, and perhaps the future of the free world. In 
Alaska you stand on our last frontier. 
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APPENDIX 


A Few Alaskan Expressions 


(Origin of words is indicated thus: (A) American, (C) 
Chinook, (E) Eskimo. “Chinook” was the trading jargon 
of white traders who dealt with the powerful Chinook 
Indians of the Columbia River area from 1840 to 1890.) 


Arctic wine n. (A) hard liquor. 

bush pilot n. (A) a very small airline operator; charter 
operator. 

cheechako n. (C) “just arrived,’ hence, tenderfoot. 

chuck n. (C) water, stream. 

clean-up n. (A) gold recovered from mining operations; 
hence, a windfall of any kind. 

curling n. (Scottish) a game in which round stones are 
slid across ice to a mark; rules of the game are 
Similar to those of shuffleboard. 

dust n. (A) fine gold. 

flour n. (A) fine gold (a term used by Some miners). 

gurry n. (A) the offal froma co cannery. 

hi yun. (C) plenty. 

hootchenoo n. (C) home- distilled spirits (the origin of 
the slang term, “hootch’’). 

husky n. (A) sled dog. 

igloo n. (E) sod house, any Eskimo dwelling. 
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tron chink n. (A) an automatic device for splitting and 
cleaning fish in a cannery, replacing the former “China 
gang.” 

_ kayak nu. (E) a single-passenger skin boat. 

malemute n. (EF) sled dog. 

muckamuck n. (C) food. 

mukluk n. (FE) fur boot. 

mush v. (C) “get on”! command to a dog team; to drive 
a harnessed sled team. 

outside adv. n. (A) the States. 

Panhandle n. (A) Southeastern Alaska. 

parka n. (EH) (pronounced “parky’”’), overgarment of skin, 
fur, or wool. 

poke n. (A) a moosehide bag for gold dust, hence one’s 
“roll” or wealth. 

roadhouse n. (A) a small hotel in a remote section. 

siwash n. (C) Indian (contemptuous). 

siwash v. (C) to sleep out without shelter. 

skookum adj. (C) strong, worthy, as a “skookum hunter.” 

skookum-house n. (C) jail. 

sourdough n. (A) an old-timer. 

strike n. v. (A) to find an ore deposit, particularly gold. 

tillicum n. (C) friend. 

tundra n. (A) Swampy, grassy plain of a treeless region. 

umiak n. (FE) large skin boat. 

ula n. (B) the “woman-knife’ used for skinning animals 
and fish. 
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